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Part A 


APPROACHES TO TEE STUDY OF CITIZEN-ADMINISTR&TIOM 
REUTIONSHIPS 

by 

V, Jagarmadham 


1 . Gitlzeni - Caaplex in a Democracy 

India is a democratic republic and ”the craftsmanship ef democw-tic 
government is essentially a social skill,” jilver since the time of 
' Aristotle the emphasis ef democratic government has been upon citizens ’ 
participation in government through sharing the responsibilities of 
•ffice. The citizens and administrators are not two separate entities 
but they are the same set of people playing different roles in different 
capacities, Aristetle attributes “practical wisdom” as the character- 
istic of the ruler and “true opinion” as the virtue of the subject, 

Shri Srinivas -Sastry aptly described that "in a democratic system 
of Government n* man is free frcjm responsibility, which is emotly 
propertional to each man's capacity, t^ liis education, to his escperience 
in life, to his disinterestedness, to his capacity of leadership - ia 
brief, to his equipment for effective action in the great struggle that 
is continually going on to determine the preponderance of good and bad 
forces in government, and upon the issue on which depend restilts so 
mcaaentcfos to himself and his family, his children, and his country and 
-mankind. 
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The realisation of this role of the citizen in goverment in a 
democracy is a function ef civic traditions and political lee.dership. 

In the same v/ay as the responsibilities of citizens in a democracy are 
increasing, the functions of government also are growing in quantity, 
quality and novelty. For ejcample, the concept of Welfare carries in i1> 
the responsibility to provide services from vrcmb to tomb including such 
tasks as maternity and child welfare, education and emDloyment, Indus t~ 
rial peace and social security, capital investment and balance of trade, 
minimum production and distribution ef wealth ensuring a ndnimum stand- 
ard of life for all. The fulfilirient of these tasks in a democratic 
planned manner* is something nevr to all States and particularly to States 
which recently emerged 
and feudal traditions, 
as regards the functions and services from Government are high wMle the 
resources and capaoities of administration do not match the expeetatiens • 
There is, therefore, a gulf between the expectations and realities and 
a, lag between the cherished aspirations and actual abilities t# achieve 
them. Notwithstanding tiie fact that citizens and administrators are two 
faoots of the Government, there is a tendency to blame the administration 
for the short falls in ac'levoments. In India this blame tes a new 
dimension since independence bec§use of the high expectations raised 
during the struggle for independence and also because there is no one 
to shift the blame fran ourselves to others. It is therefore necessary 
t* put in proper perspective the problem of citizen-administration 

relationships* 


into inde'endenee after centur-ies of foreign rule 
'’In this context the expectations of citizens 
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Administration is a way of organising and executing ftinctions over 
a vast area for the development of human and material resources* ISie 
goal is that of the welfare state or better to say, a welfare sociotyj 
the process is democratic planning and the instrument is administration -- 
both governmental at federal, state and local levels, and non-govomaental, 
i.e. industry, agriculture, business, and social organisations etc* These 
tasks have to be fulfilled by the existing leadership, in political, 
econcanic, social and administrative fields* The public servants and the 
nublio arc to adapt themselves to the challenging responsibilities set 
by the welfare State goal, democratic planned process and administration 
as the instrument of chance* Ivlienover motivational, institutional or 
procedural deficiencies were discovered, these wore sought to bo set 
right by appropriate ad-hoc measures. This docs not seem to be satis- 
factory because the expected results are not forthcoming. For this 
reason major reforms in administration arc considered necessary* This 
aixgurs well provided the true character of administration and the 
numerous complexities underlying administrative reforms are clearly 
perceived* 

.Gitizon. Commitment ci-ucial to Adjmiyistration 

hidministration is a circular process ranging from initial formula- 
tion of policy and its implementation to a modification of it consequent 
upon an evaluation of its implementation. This continuous dynamic 
process could bo regarded the subject matter of administration* If so, 
where should we search for the strengths and weaknesses of administra- 


citizens to^/ards the goals of the welfare State? To discover 
these strengths and weaknesses in adminigtratic®, v;e should start with 
the concept of the double role of citizens (l) as producers and con- 
sumers^f goods and services in public and private sectors » aid 
(2) citizens ds irulsrs and subjects working in and out of office. 

From the ranks of citizens come political and business leaders, 
public and social senrants and the critiques and beneficiaries of 
socio-eeoncmic development activities. The first task of any admini- 
strative reforms is to examine the extent of ccanmitment of ths people • 
at large to the goal of the welfare state, to the democratic planned 
process and to the role of administration as an agent of change. 

The concept of ccasmitment could not be inferred from the success at 
the polls of the party professing this triple policy. (The ccramitment 
of the bulk of the people would mean an understanding of the goals of 
welfare state, an av;areness cf the means and resources for achievement 
and a preparedness to work to produce the resources to reach the goals 
The extent of deficiencies in commitment in the bulk of the people 
determine the limitations upon the capacity af administration to 
fulfil its 'role as an agent of change because in a democracy the 
administration could not be much ahead of the people in the same way 
as the level of the river could not be higher than at its source. 

The degree of oemmitment is an indication of the collective wflJ. and 
the detennination of the nation. 

3) Requirements of Democratic Administration 

Administration, like money, is universal in a modein democratic 

socialist society in which big business, and big government viefc with 
one another to reach the people through the market mechanism or. 
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coriEnimity sorvioes, 'Ihc size and functions of administration in a 
socialist or a v/clfaro state and developing ocietics arc constantly- 
growing a.nd therefore the nineteenth century conflict between the state 
and the citizen is becoming less prominent. On the contrary, a recent 
study by the P.S.P. aptly remarked that ‘'the simple division between | 
government and governed is no longer adequate.” Mr. Mackenzie supports 
this view when ho said tha.t; "The Central administration is not isolated 
fr*m the community, bu'c entangled in it evorjvhero, in office hours 
and out of them,'' Bigness in size and complexity of functions result 
in specialization making coordination a separate specialized function. 
Coordination eludes our grasp because it is cither present or not 
present among the people as a cultural characteristic aPd mechanical 
devices of coordination do not help much to create an impact if the 
tomporament to work as a team is not ingrained among the people. The 
lack of coordination impedes the flow of work, causes delays, proaotos 
red-tapism and encourages "buck passing'*. Under these eircumstancos 
inherent to all big and complex organizations, administration tends to 
"divide people into departmental slices instead of treating them as 
unity." Just as stops arc taken to control the flow of money t-dth a 
view to maintain a steady rise in the s-tandard of life, so also steps 
Should bo taken to regulate tlic flow of work in administration with a | 
view to enable the people to produce and enjoy the goods and services 
appropriate for the democratically planned welfare state -JEcal* j>dminis~ 
tration should bo judged not merely bjr its size and cost but by the wqy 
it exorcises its pen-ror wi-Uiin limits that arc acceptable to the nation 
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as a whole Monsiour Pujet suggested the following •ritcria for doto3^- 
mining whether an c.driiinistrc.ti<ai is dcaaocratic*^ (l) It must bo opon in 
the sense of having wide contacts with the people* For this purpose a) 
it must not operate in the interest of the ruler or of a directing class J 
b) it must be recruited without discrimination frosu a very broad social 
strataj c) it must maintain contact idth the public tlirough consultation, 
inquiries and procedures which enable it to be aware of the state of 
Blind of the governedj d) it must avoid an arrogant disposition* 

2) It must be controlled not only by cji official hierarchy or the 
jurisdictional power (that is, the right of review given to the adminis- 
trative tribunals) but also by public opinion and public liberties, such 
as the freedesa of the press, the right of association and the right of 
demonstration* 


3) Administrative power must be subordinate and submissivo: 

a) administrativo power should not exist independently of 
political power; b) civil servants must not be completely subordinate 
and the administration must bo independent of interference by political 
parties; o) a political party in power should not try to monopolize all 


the jobs or to exercise pressure cxi responsible civil servants; d) the 

principle of continuity of adaiinistration must be ia£’-intained. ” 

I 

Professor B.. Aron, a well knotim French Sociologist, mentions 
the essential criteria of democracy in administration to include 


1. Tide Charles S. H3moman: 
1950, pp. 5-6 N.I. 


Harper & Bros; 


2. C.f, : William a. Robson (Sd*) Iho Oivi^. Sorvice in BrS 
Francs. The Hogarth Press, London, 1956, pp. 5-6* 
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decentraliziationi the subordination of administration to policies which 
reflect the desires of the people; and a friendly attitude on the part 
of officials towards the governed, " 

r While these norms are incontrovertible, the degree of their real- 
isation in practice is determined by a nmber of socio-economic factors 
and cultural traditions* A State of full emplojment and affluence could 
afford to ignore lapses frcaa the above norms without much damage to 
dKnocracy or efficiency in administration while a state of developing 
economy demands a highly competent good administration to reform bad • 
administration and bring about the desired degree of development,^ 
Further, the State of full employment and affluence are also pi-oducts 
of qualities which ensure the above type of democratic administration. 
Developing countries are therefore confronted with an egg and hen puzzle 
to resolve which is the problem before the administrative reforms 
conference, 

4,- Centralization-Decentralization trends and traditions 
In Administration 

Administration is tradition-bound and culture-based and as such 
we should examine the administrative tradition in India before we could 
introduce innovations. Centralization and personality polarisation 
seem to be two main characteristics of administrative tradition in 
India, Besides these, the methods and procedures in the present admini- 
stration were inherited from and based upon distrust by the foreign 


3^ H.W, Singer : International Development Groi-rth and Change, p, 57, 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1964, 
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goverament of the indigenous personnel and they were intended more to 
check than release enthusiasm for the exercise of responsibility in a 
creative way. When today the leaders are introducing schemes of 
democratic - decentralization and delegation of authority and responsi- 
lity, the reforms in institutional framework should have been preceded or 
accompanied by appropriate reforms in methods and procedures, manuals and. 
codes which would enable the exercise of responsibility with confidence . 
and trust* The adherence to the procedures of a police state to achieve i 
the goals of a welfare state is the greatest desideratxira in administra- 
tion, This aspect deserves scrutiny to be accompanied by appropriate 
reforms. Even though there is awareness of the need for reform, it is 
^stopped by the difficulties of selecting strategic areas and starting 
points of reform in the jungle of administration spread over the 
length and breadth of the country, ^ radical step was taken when the 
scheme of democratic decentralisation was suggested and later implement- 
ed but reviews of the schemes disclose that political decentralization and 


structural rofoms are not adequate to fight against the trend and. 
tradition of centralization, to establish a consensus between the elected 


and appointed executives or to bring about a genuine autonomy, delegation 
of authority and exorcise of responsibility^^ A big area for research and 
reform is the field of Centralization vs. Decentralization. If the 


/ 


experiment of decentralization is given a fair trial and if the pre- 
/ conditions for its success are imaginatively identified and earnestly 
! fulfilled, it may be able to remedy a few maladies of administration such 

Jas alienation, rad tapism, corruption and discourtesy, 

if , ■ " ' . ^ ■ 
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Even after establishing decentrc-lized democratic institutions, 
many problems remain because||ths pathological phenomena in administra- 
tion are universal. These arc- brought about by the groi-dng technicalities 
and complexities in administrative organisation, the increasing class 
and cultural gulf beti/een the governors and the governed and the mount- 
ing indifference of the citizen towards participation in government 
balanced only by the supreme indifference to service accelerated by a 
wage earner ’ s approach and trade unionism axaong the middle and lower 
levels of civil servants, Curiowslj-, administration is now identified 
with bureaucracj?- v/hich at one time ’jas an unpopular irord for a popular 
thing namely administration. Prof. 'i.A. Robson’s follm/ing observation 
:.s most applicable to the situation in India:' "The man in the street, 

; the jou-nclist and most politicians persist in regarding bureaucracy 
; as synonymous with the maladies from which it sometimes suffers, ".y Bureau- 
-cracy is no doubt indisponsablo and an essential handle for government 
to vfork withj but, as in man, so in administration, the citizens are 
unap -reciative of the long period of health but become cpnscious of its 
valuo only whm disease affects thsmj similarly maladies of administra- 
tion^ wMch are many^spur the citizen to become conscious of the 
contingent evils in administration which threaten to destroy the healthy 
administration when perpetual vigilance is relaxed, 

5, Maladies in administration 

W.l, Robson lists the follotiring as the ’’maladies from which 
bureaucracy most frequently suffers:”; an excessive sense of self -importance 
on the pa.rt of officials or an undue idea of the importance on the part 
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of officials or an undue idea of the importance of their office; an 
indifferencG toirards the feelings or the conTcnience of individua.1 
citizens j an obsession with the binding and inflexible authority of 
departmental decisions, precedents, arrangements or fomns, regardless 
of hoy badly or with yiiat injustice they m.y yori: in inaividual cases; 
a mania for regulations and formal procedure; a preoccupation with the 
activities of particular units of administration and cxi inability to 
consider the government as a whole; a failure to recognize the relations 
between tlio gevernors and thu governed as an essential part of the 
democratic process . The Report of the 0o‘ mitt ee on the Training of 
Civil Servants commented on the characteristics of bureaucrats as folioiys 

■J' 

"The faults most frequently enumerated are over-devotion to precedent; 
remoteness from the rest of the corn-unity, inaccessibility an! faulty 
handling of tlio general public, lack of initiative and imagination, 
inaffectivo organisation and t^aste of manpower, procrastination and 
unwillingness to take responsibility or to give decisions#” These 
universal maladies of bureaucracy arc sharpened in India by the .langxiage 
barrier. Till recently and probably even today in most parts of the 
country, English v/Mch is foreign to a3.1 and is not knom to more than 
ninety percent of the people is to language of administration, In his 
dealings hath adiainistration the “English illiterates", albeit being 
literate or learned in Indian languages, have to do /end upon translating 


4. -•vd.lliam a# I;obson (Ed.) The Civil_ Service in Britain & Erance . The 
Hogarth Press, London, 1956, p, 13* 
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niddleiaen or the personal sympathy cf the public servants whoia they 
approach for service. This disability of language barrier contributes a 
great deal to the snobbery and exploitation of officials th.: ipn-'ront 
lay people , 

The language .barrier also projects as a class-culture 
barrier. The English educated elite, especially those educated abroad, 
observe and imbibe certain values of life and means of livirg which the 
common people could not aspire or appreciate. The elite who fcri.i the 
policy makers become distinguished by an "alien spirit" in their approach 
to policies and administration. In this respect, the *non-westerni2ed" 
elected executives, namely, the politicans at all levels, suffer from 
varying degrees of absence of "consensus and idem" with the top level 
permanent executives. Even though tbe latter, for the sake of expediency, 
approve of the policies, of the elected representatives it is difficult 
for them to commit themselves wholeheartedly and become "missionaries of 
change," This class barrier was felt even in comtries like England also 
in the transformation of the capitalist to a socialist state with a civil 
service brought up in the former ethic. This iir^e dime nt was particularly 
felt by the Labour Government in the expansion and administration of the 
social senrices and social secuilty programmes because the "establishaent" 
and the working class live as two nations in the sane country, 

6. Citizens^ Imaae of Administration 

Allsing out of the heritage of administration from the colonial 
period and the maladies of administration in a coEplex industrial society 
and Welfare State the citizens in developing countries are said to 
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entortain tlio following image of a Inar oacuratJ ”Hg is at various times:- 
a) a perverse uod who must be px-cpitiatodj b) a recalcitrant ass that must : 
be drirenj c) a privileged snob, irapossibl^ to get the better ofj d) a 
lazj'- hound, impossibl,.. to bring to- book; and c) (occasionally) a ha.rd- 
worked, underpaid and h:.rassod officer doing his best under difficult 
circumstances. 'This last is likely to b^ a judgement by and of, uoper- 

y " 

class layers and no doubt often coincides with the self-image of the high 

5 

ranking public sorrant." This generalized imige could not be trio of all 
citizens of various tjnoos, interests and cultures. It would also bo of 
. interest to speculate as to what an administrator thinks as a citizen of 
other administrators. The citizens’ impression of adiTilnistration as given 
' above may bo said to reflect a cross section of opinion from tho elite 
to the ignorant man, 

Tt,;o fa.ctors that affect or influence the can .on man’s impression 

aro l) , ihe behaviour of the servant to the citizen end 2) the content 

of decision or service the citizen gets from the servant. Prof. Robson 

rightly observes that the ma'i.icr in which a citizen is treated by a 

■ public authority may be as important in determining his attitude as the 

6 

decision itself. Ho further remarks: ’■^Thoro is nothing more infuriating 
than arrogonce or conceit on the part of an official, while a friendly 
and helpful attitude can leave a favourable ia^irossion of a lasting 
nature* This is true even though the behaviour of the official may not 


5. C.R. Honsman (iS2D). The Public Soinriccs and the Pocolo : In CcMmunity 
Ho, 3# p* ■44* 

6, William cs., Robson: The Govoraors and the Governed . George Allon & 
Unwin, Lojdon, 1964, p» 20, 
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authority concorned." 

7. .edalnistratc?‘s * of Citizens 

There apeoars to bo rm ovor-enphasis upon pillorying the administra- 
tor without much consideration for his vious about the citizens* role in 
administration. Good govormaont is a fxmetion of the txfO sides of tho 
Govornraont nomoly citizens and aduilnlstrators , Vc often ignore to 
recognise tho double role of citizens: 

1, as roprosontatives elected by tlio iaooplo and put in rosponsible 
positions as i^iinist-rs or liombors of conBaittoos and Coniaissions 
holding positions of trust, competence and service! and 

2. as tax po.yv.rs and beneficiaries not cnly enabling tho govern- 
mont tc provide services but act as watch dogs so thc.t tho 
Government provides courteous and officiont service. 

--dministrators have two complaints on thesu aspects: l) meddlcscaao 
intorfc-ronco by legislators and political executives and 2) the apathy 
of ccamaon citizens and their parasitism on government, , Tho substance 
of these complaints deserves- to be investigated and evaluated. The 
intorferonCQ by the political executives or representatives should be 
cxeaiiiaed in the cultural background of each nc.t ion rather than merely - 
.from the stereotypes of an advanced traditional da-iocratic country, 
Politice.1 interference and corruption are considered by some to bo 
fulfilling on ’entrepreneurial* role in the development process of a 
country in which the eloctorato is inarticulate and unsophisticated. 
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A stsriinar study goos to tho extent of saying: '■‘Political intorferonco 
and corruption are tho price- wo h-.vo to pay for persisting with a public 
service and with le.ws and regulations which wore isiposcd upon people and 

g. 

about changing which very little is done since indopendonce,” The tradi- 
tional role of policy making by political executives and administration 
by the parsianont executives, tho traditional concepts of the policy and 
progTaJtuao neutralitjj' of public servants and impersonal execution of prog- 
rammes soon to call for revision and modification so as to meet tho 
compulsions of "administration as an agent of socio-cconoaic change*' 
within a chosen political fremework. 

Administration is an art and developmental adainistration is much 
more so because it requires such adiainistrator to bo so resourceful as to 
press tho scarce resources, both material and personnel, to go tho longest 
way. The c3q)cotations as to those resourceful qualities of lea.dorship 
from each administrator is haniporod by two factors: l) the steel frame 
he is bound by and 2) the different types of responses from the public 
he comes across. The steel frame loaves little scope for the oxarcise 
of initiative unless the entire personnel in adrainistration is pervaded 
by an attitude of trust in the bonafidos and competence in perfonaanco. 
This is yet a dosideratm* l-Jhilo administrators look for active and 
intelligent cooperation through participation and suggestions for 
improvement, they got a public ignorant about administrative requirements 
and procedures, parasitic upon the govemaont for goods and soxnriccs, 

8, Tho Public Sorvicos and tho Peo'olo. op, cit,, pp, 45-*46*: 
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The administrators also cceia across citizens hostile and sabotaging the 
administrator's attempts to inprovo tho sccio-ccononic conditions. The 
large scale phonomenon of tax evasion and roscurco wastage, rioting by 
students and blaok-mcjkoting by traders are a few illustrations of sabot- 
age* These and other siBiilar cscpcriences of hindrances to good 
administration create a poor image of citizens among adrainistrators* 

More than all, the attitudes of citizens to a-dministration are the 
most important. Tho following quotation, though long, from a thought 
provoking speech by Prof, Robson is pi'.rticularly rolovanit in our coxmtry 
today: “The aoliiovom-wnt of good relations between the gevemmont and the 
public is a matter which does not by any m^ans depend solely cn the 
conduct of civil servants and politicians* It depends equally on the 
attitude of citizens, groups, corporations, associations of all kinds and 
indeed of all unofficial bodies to public authorities. If wo want 
public servants to behave well tov^ards us v;e must behave well towards 
thora. Moreover, wo must normally asstme tliat they for their part will 
behave wall,” Prof. Robson then refers to tho adverse oonsoquenecs of 
holding the administration in low esteem when ho says: If politicians 
and civil servixnts cjo held in low e'stoem-; if their work is derided; if 
abuse, and invective is poiared cn then continuously; if loose and 
unsubstantial allegations are made about tlieir incompctenco, dishonesty, 
laziness and indifforonco to the public interest it is unlikely that 
officials will develop or display qualities of integrity, industry and 
public spirit,” Ho observes that public esteem by itself does not 
transform a poor qualities civil sc2*vojit into one of high quality, 
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“but it is certainly a potent factor in maintaining or achieving high 
standards of conduct and ccsapetence," Besides esteem, improvanents in 
civil service outlook and competence should be simultaneously attempted 
and almgside with the improvements people should be kept informed of the 
unfair bias ^in their iiaage of the civil service based u .on an ignorance 
of the reqxiirements and ccmplexities of administration, Ihe elimination 
or minimization of the unjust bias would become possible only when the 
ccsmaunications and interplay of citizens and administrators become more 
free, intimate and easy, ■‘■i suggestion made in this context is to broaden 
the basis of recruitment and training of civil servants and association 
of lay but ccaapetent people in the administration of programmes and 
projects. In other words there is need for a breakdown of barriers 
between citizens and admiiiistration with a view to bring about a greater 
integration of the civil service and the ccsraiiainity. How to bring tldls 
about is an area for further study and research by behavioural scientists 
and adiiiinistrators, A siorvey on “Citizen Adrainistration - Mutual 
Perceptions in Delhi*' recently conducted in Institute brings to light 
the curious , phenomenon of high prestige but low esteem for government 
service. Many .people expressed an eagerness to join goveraaent for the 
security it offers, for prospects «f-prcmioti*n it holds •ut Imit the 
people had a low opinion about the integrity of officials, courtesy 
tw^ards citizens, efficiency in performance etc. By and large it ap 'ears 
that citizens consider Government as an instrument for career-prcmotion 
rather than an organized expression of the Gomiunity for achieving goals 
determined by the citizens at large. The identification of citizens 
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with the Governiaent as their oxm agency for enlightened self development 
is yet to grow and become widespread. 


Conclusion 

1 study of eitizen administration relationships is marked by a 
complex pluralist phenomena because the citizens and their interests are 
multifarious! and administration is polyvalent and pervasive in a modem 


i^ate. The new independent States which have old traditional cultures 
have to discover methods by which "administration can be made er kept 
democratic*” For this discovery, and for verifying the maxim that people 
get the governiiient they deserve, the following questions are posed for 
dis cuss ions: - 

1. Is there a distance between the citizens and administrators? 

If so, how to bridge it? 

2. Is there an alienation of administration from the citizens 
or how far is the "wo and they” feeling a barrier in ccom- 
unioation and accessibility between citizens and 
administrators? 

3. are the mutual images of administrator and citizens? 

Are they vitiated by distance and alienation from each other? 
How to remedy any unjust bias in the mutual images? 

4. Could the maladies of administratiwi be overconie by a 
greater degree of decentralization or multiplication of 
elected bodies at different levels? 

5* Would the process of decentralization and multiplication of 
elected bodies favour or hinder development planning and its 
effective implementation? 

6* Are the traditional theories and practices of administration 
appropriate for adoption in developing countries? If not, 
what modifications are needed? 

7* l-aiat are the deficiencies in professional skills and attitu- 
dUQs of civil seivants for fulfilling their rosponaibilities 
as instruments of socio-oconomio change? 
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3. VJh*t c.re the institutional and personal handicaps in the 
traditional cultures v/M-ch stand in the way of securing 
the necessary citizen - administration co-operation for 
bringing about democratically planned developaont? In what 
manner could these handicaps be identified and overcome so as 
to make the citizens better rulers and rulers better citizens? 




"Tho Citizen and Administration - A Saiaple Survey of 
Mutual Perceptions in Delhi - 1964". 

Fart I 

!Ehe Backepreund of the Survey : 

The phrase cutting edge is understood in the working paper ^f the 
Administrative Hefox-ms Conference held in the Institute in ..'ugust 1963 as 
”the level at which a counter clerk deals t^ith a ccEi:.iOn citizen in a 
public office". There is in the above working paper a reference to the 
suggestion that "hierarchical organisations lend themselves to this 
neglect of low levels of adrainistra-oion,.,.." and further on, the 
working paper savs, "under cover of hierarchy, decentralisation and 
delegation, tho task of administration at the level of its "cutting 
edge" comes to bo dealt with by low level functionaries, ill-equipped 
and ill-trained for the point of physical contact between tho adr.iinistra- 
tion and the citizen". The follov;ing view is expressed about tho 
calibre of the cutting edge level of adiainistration.^^^As one descends 
down the hierarchical ladder, generally speaking, competence deer oases, 
there is less resilience in administration! less wisdom in using Judg- 
ment or discretion v/ithin the law or regulation! more rigidity and a 
tendency to be "onthoritativo", Thepapor poses the question: " ihat 
then arc the principal lines along ?/hich administrative re-form at these 
levels should be eursued so as to make tho cutting edge of administra- 
tion more efficient, more resilient and more responsive to the cesamon 
citizen whom it seeks to serve"? After referring to such concepts as 
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"the age of institutions*' it ends the topic x/ith a pertinent question, 
"should we ra'tiier be prepared to make major changes and not be content 
with minor adjustments". 

While the phrase "cutting edge" is an appealing analogy, it does 
not appear to be a self-explaining expression. It carries in it the 
iBiage of a butcher and whether the edge is sharp or blunt it is un- 
satisfactory, ^.^jrther, the statement that the lower the hierarchy the 
less the competence, wisdom etc. is a statement which needs to be tinder- 
stood with reference to the functions and qualifications prescribed for 
recruitment to the post of a particular salary grade under considera- 
tion, It is not clear whether at the 'cutting edge* level persons of 
higher calibre and emoluments deserve to be employed so as to create a 
better 'good will’ for administration or whether better equipment and 
better training of the functionaries vrith existing qualifications would 
improve the matters. 

Hie 'cutting edge* is a very vague statement about the lowest 
level functionaries of a vast system of administration. In the discuss- 
ions at the conference, an attempt was made to give it a concrete 
expression saying that it refers to the behaviour of such persons as a 
custcaas clerk, a postal stamp vendor, a bus conductor, a railway booking 
office clerk, a police constable, a tax-collector, a receptionist etc, 
etc. Notwithstanding the enormous tasks that people in these posts carry 
under pressures over the length and breadth of the country, there is a 
widespread impression that they are discourteous, corrupt, and sluggish 
in their behaviour. Quantitative studies of the extent of this 
unsatisfactory impression are not available as far as we know* A 
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suggestion mde by the sub-group on the first subject of the 
:-dffiinistrati’#6 Mefonas Conference to carry a “sample surrey 5 i®®igue<i to 
deteimine the nature and content of ccmplaints of citizen-clientele 
against the unsatisfactory services provided by the Government servants”* 
There is to be “another sample survey of the attitudes of Govemm ont 
Officials to^^rds the citizen -client ele” , The sub-group re<J®:.:aBended 
that on the basis of these two surveys, changes should be suggested in: 
l) the organisational set upj 2) in the recruitment and training of 
personnel j 3) in the attitudes of both the officials and the citizen 
clientele", Partly in pursuance of the above suggestion and partly in 
pursuance of a research scheme su^,,ested by the Coam'tdttQw of Hiroction 
for Besearch, the Institute carried on a sample study of the mutual 
attitudes of citizens and adm±nistra.tion in the urban and rural areas 
of Delhi territory* 

The extent of tax evasion recently revealed by the Pinanoe 
Minister of the Government of India indicates a serious state of slack- 
ness in the discharge of respective responsibilities by citizens and 
administrators not merely at the cutting edge level but also at higher 
levels* One gets the impression that the citizens and administrators 
are engaged in a game of outwitting each other - the citizens in evading 
the rules and regulations and the administrators modifying them to check 
the evasion. It should be further considered whether the behaviour of 
the persons at the cutting edge level is not a reflection of a serious 
malaise in administration at all levels j whether the behaviour of the 
‘cutting edge* level personnel could be isolated for reformation j 
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whsth-ar tbo mutual iia;.:gcs and expectations of the citiaens and 
administration in a developing country and a wolfaro-bound-state 
are oriented to these goa.ls. 

The contacts between citizens and administrators are 
and varied in the daily life of the people in a country. Those are 
growing in number and complexity in modern industrial urban 
society and welfare state but as a matter of universal experience, 
another process is also in evidence, nmcly, the- widening of the 
distance betwe n the citizen and government in all tirban areas 
of tho world* There arc several facets of the concept of distance. 
The obvious one is physical distance* This is reflected in the 
process of centralisation and the phenomenon of referring many 
matters for decision at Headquarters, The other aspect of 
distance relates to the prestige, class and culture of tho 
administrators and the citizens* Governm^-nt service carried with 
it diffcrait degrees of prestige in different cultures* In 
countries which were subject to colonial rule for a long time 
and which won independence recently, there exists a high degree 
of prestige for government service and common people are prone to 
regard, from th-iir own personal contact or hearsay, people at 
different levels in government service as belonging to diffv*ront 
types of exclusive groups* The public servants arc tho custodians 
of knowledge and information denied to an ordinary citizen and as 
such, thw government employees become distingtrished superior and 
distant from the comnon me.n, accessibility to him is restricted 
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and feared. In a low incoae country persons ompl*ycd in white- 
collar jobs Tirith fixed incomes tend to belong to a different 
strata of socio-economic clast and the distance between the coBinon 
laan and public se-rvant swells with every rise in thw hierarchical 
status in' government service, *part from those general factors, 
the distance between tho citizen and administrators in India in 
particular is enlarged by virtue of th^ official l.:.nguage of 
communications and transactions being different from the language 
of the ccaunon folk. The bulk of the aeople who do not know 
^aaglish, which is the official lajiguage, are at the' m..rc^ cither 
of middlemen who know the language or th.. officials who interpret 
thw official communiques. The fact that the language of admin- 
istration is different from the language of the people contributes 
a great deal to the widening of the distance between the citizen 
and government. The* people at the cutting edge m.ako capital out 
of thw language handicap of the common man in several ways ranging 
from snobbery to profiteering, 

other factors that contribute to the strained relations 
between citizens and administrators at thw cutting edge level as 
well as at other levels are the widespread belief that the wheels 
of government machinery do not move unless th^y are sot in motion 
either through the cash-groasing of the palm or through tho push 
and pull of contact persons, v.fhile cash pr.yaent is considered to 
be a blatant form of corruption, tho other is not very much 
considered so. Ideas about corruption arc confused by the legal 



and moral aspects of it but both citiacns and administrators have 
inherited in different departments certain traditions of 'i'famuls', 
TIPs (TURK H'iMSDIATE PLiSASE) and cerntd-ssions for out of the tum 
favours, for concessions or relaxation of rules as to assessments 
of incmetax, house tax, sales tax, for issue of licences and 
permits etc. etc. These are considered essential to smoothen the 
process of adiiiinistration and are clas ified as the ‘’entreprenour- 
ial” role of coiruption. Whenever attempts are made to disturb 
the enrangement tlirough trapping measures, the wheels stop moving 
or thej move slowly. These anti-corruption measures react adversely 
upon the relations between citizens and administrators. Measures 
intended to counteract corruption may strain th_ relations between 
the two sides of government at the contact levels , is suggest- 
ed that a proper luechanism entrusted xd.th the hejndling of citizens * 
grievances would improve the relations between citizens and 
administrators. This may hold out much hope provided the grievances 
are genuine and the handling of them is expeditious and earnest, 
SometiBios, hen^over, the he.ndling of the grievances by superior 
level administrators may have an adverse impact upon the lower level 
personnel. The latter may become hostile raid act literally accord- 
ing to rules or idthliold decisions about r.r.tters or send thcan up 
for decision or clarification, etc. All these “work-to-imlo" 
tactics may create moro serious delays and cause greater strains 
bv^twoon citizens and administrators at the contact point. 

This note on the cutting edge level is intended to point 


to the inedcquacios of lacchonical reraedios, however teportant they 
are, in tre-nsfoming the.- regulatory into developmental aditinistra- 
tion. A more significant approach would lie in the long range 
methods of modification of the educational system and incuioation 
of professional attitudes at all levels in adiainistration the 
consideration of which is beyond the scope of this paper* But the 
foUotjing pages contain a short a.ccount of the survey conducted 
with special reference to the attitudes of citizens tov/o.rds 
corruption in public services, the rol. of "pull" in contects with 
administration end the courtesy of officials toi/ards citizens in 
general and in select doportiaonts in Dollii* The present report 
contains only a partial analysis of the data collected and it is 
specially pr.^pared for the second session of the administrative 
Reforms Conference in October 1964* The analysis and -tlie conclu- 
sions are subject tc raodification in the light of a more ccaaplcte 
examination of the data. 


Gprriaption in Adiiinlstratlon 
Part II : Perceptions of Citizens 

Introduction 

Citizens* perspectives tov.ards administration are 

conditioned not only by the functions the government performs, but 

also by their confidence in the justice and integrity among public 

officials, Jano^^ltz in his study refers to this aspect as the 

public's belief in the ‘"Principle ISLndodncss" of civil servants, 

and defines it thus : "By principle mindodness wo mean that the 

administrative system operates promptly in response to individual 

needs without corruption, with equal and fair treatment, and 

without undue considoration of a person's professional agents or 

of his political affiliation","^ Prom this he deduces a basic tenet 

of a clean and honest administration in a democratic political 

system, which is stated as follov/s: 

/ 

"For adEiinistrative behaviour to be based on desmocratic 
consent, the public must bo of the general opinion 
that the bureaucracy is guided in its actions by a 
sot of principles# Administrative routines, however, 
must teJee into consideration individual differences to 
insure adequate dealings mth clients ,"2 

The Present Study 

The present study was undertaken to investigate the attitudes 
of the citizens in and around Delhi towards the administration in 

1, Morris Jancwitz, Dell ihright, and I'illiam Dolany: Public 
Admlnlstra.tlon and the Public Porsucctivos TowardyS GovQrpmnnt 
in a Mo trqpolltan ; Comnunity (Univ. of" Michigan.' Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Bureau of Govemmont, 1958, pago 45), 


the context of a dcjiiocratic-wclfaro state ideals crabodiod in the 
Indian Constitution, The interest was focussed on the porspoctives 
ten^ards goverraaont in general and also in the porforraance of sonc 
specific govcrnEiont departments ivuacly, the Postal, the Health, the 
Police, the Coi-ffiiunity Cevolopiont Prograarme and the D.T.U, (i,c. the 

m ■ ■ 

Delhi Transport Undertaking) . Tliis paper deals only with the views 
of the public on corruption, courtesy, pull etc, in general cjid the 
treatiaent of citizens in the H^r.lth caid the Police Departaonts, 

srriple of 337 male adults from the rural areas .and another 
scjiiplc of 347 male adults from the urb<an areas of Delhi State were 
drawn von the basis of random sampling method. The informo.tion was 
colloctod by personal intorvicx/s based on a pr. pared questionnairo 
(in English and in Hindi), 

CjOnoral Perce ption of G'orruption in Administration 

To ascertain the general attitudes regarding corruption, the 
basic question asked ^,ras: ”How many of thj government officials 
would you se.y are probably corrupt - majiy of then, just a few or 
none at all?” About i^2% in urban areas and 48^ in lairal areas were 
of the view that a majority of them were corrupt, whereas 17^ of the 
urban and 9^ of the rueal sajaplos held that about half the officials 
woro corrupt (see Table- 1 ), If we- combine those two figures, we find 
tnat nearly 60^ of the total s-amplc (both urban & rxiral) felt that 
more than half the govomment officials \^ere corrupt. 
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Tablo Mo.1 

Porcontc.gG Distribution of the i-opulation by thoir Opinion 
regarding Corruption aiaong Governiiont Offioiala 



Urban 

ihiral 

i^Iajority are corrupt 

41.5 

48.1 

About half “ 

17.3 

8,9 

Just a fow “ 

19.3 

15.7 

None at all *' 

6.9 

11.6 

Don’t know & not ascertained 

15.0 

15.7 

Number 

347 

337 


It is also interesting to note that a snail uajority (?;« urban; 

I 25 S rural) felt that corruption did net exist at c.11* 

The opinions expressed by people with different levels of 
, income and education and pooplo belonging to different occupation- 
al groups^ caste groups and age groups have also been anaiysod and 
those reveal sene interesting attitudes.* 

Income Grouns 

Inccne wise analysis indicated the following results* In 
the urbcui aroo., a. very large proportion (nearly throe fourths) of 
the people ^^ith incomes belov? Rs.ICKD, as ceciparcd to 60^ in the 
rural areas, felt that more than half the officials wore corrupt. 
But only 50}b (which is less than th.; total proportion) of those 


* Analysis in teri,is of incomo, education oPd caste, does not 
include thw views of the following as tlioy form a very insigni- 
fic<ant proportion, of thv. total sample. Incaao ‘Hs. 501-750’ 
and ’Above' Rs.750’ income groups in the iiural Sample j Eduoati^Pn 
<‘graduato” sample in rural areas; Caste ’’Jats” & ’other middle 
caste’ categories in xirban sample and the "hiuslims” in the rural 
sample are not dealt with* 
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with inccsaos above Rs.300 in both the areas hold this view. In 
the latter inocne groups it noticed tint roughly a t'lird in 
both the area.s also beli..ved that only a few officials wore corrupt. 
A sic^nificcjut variation was noticed for the rural sraiple in the 
middle income group of Rs.201-300 amon.a whom 76^ (in contrast to 
about 60^ of the totr.l s-amplo) held tlia.t r..-ro thoui 50 % of the 
officials wore corrupt. 

VJg find that a 1 '.rgs pv^r cent ago of tlio people in low_ 

in come g ro ups falling below^ Rs*3O0' hold that mrg’ority of the 

officials are corrupt i/hcreas in the uop er incon o groups i*se. 
b.;.twam"'Rs-r301~9 figairo is roughly fifty percent. This nay 

bo interpreted in more than one way. For example, the lesser 
incaae group people who seldcaa h.r.wc much experience or contact with 
administration entertain an cx.^ggoratod iraage of corru-^tion while 
this picture becomes less picturesque as we reach the higher inccao 
groups. Nevertheless, it is relevant to students of democracy to 
note the improssions jcf ths lov/er income groups because those should 
count for as much as the higher income groups, if not moro. Further 
in a country with a vast illiterate and inarticulate mass of 
people who arc enfranchised to work tho democratic institutions, 
the fedth of thvsc lox^or inemo groups in tho integrity of 
adi'-iinistration has a groa.t significance for the future of democracy, 

Sducational Groups 

Attitudes of pooplo on the basis of their literacy levels 
revealed saio interesting results, though no stople pattern could 
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could bo traced. In tho urban areas, about 5 €% of the illitoratcs 
.-•'jid ,an equal proportion of those it/ith high school education, 60^ 
with primry education and 75 % witli raiddlo school education hold 
that acre than 50;^ cf the public officials wore corrupt. Cesapared 
to tills, only 45/b of the urban graduate saaplo had osprossed a 
sir.iilar view. Hcn^cvcr, about 30 % of those with high school 
education and 36^ cf thw graduates in urbrn areas also felt tha.t 
only ■! few officials were corrupt. Only about on^ tenth of the 
urban scuuple in each cf the education gr'ups felt that none of the 
officials were ccarupt. 

In the rural areas, 50% of the illiterates and a sinilar 
percentage of these with middle school education, 73% with primary 
education end 60% with noro than high school education censidored 
norc than half tli^ officials to be corrupt. Only 12% of the total 
rural soiaple felt that nvne of the officials wore corrupt, whereas 
this vie’w was held by 27% -’f the rure.1 sample with middle school 
education, 

A larger proportion of the urban in Centrast ta rural 
populc.tion, irrespective of their level of education except in 
•the prim?.ry education group, seem to think that corruption exists 
ameng govemraent officials. The percentage of tho people in rural 
areas who expressed that nene cf tlv officials are corrupt is on 
tho whole larger than in urban .areas. This difference in rural- 
urban attitudes tc cersmption among the illiterates or tho educated 
may be attributed portly to the difference in the frequency of 
contacts to get needs satisfied thre ugh officiails and partly to 
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the difference in the degree of knowledge, either through reading 
newspapers or through hearsay, about corruption among officials. 

Occupational Groups 

An occupation-wise analysis of the problem showed that in 
urban areas of the skilled workers and only 4.5% of the 
unskilled workers held that more than half the officials were 
corrupt. About 45% of the clerical class also held this riew, A 
high percentage {G2%) of the “Professional-Managers and Proprietors" 
had expressed the same opinion. About one fourth of the "managers 
and proprietors" and an equal proportion of the clerical class were 
e.lso of the view that only a few officials were corrupt. 

In the rural areas, 58-^ of the skilled workers, fanaers, 
"Professional-managers & proprietors" and the clerical class express 
ed the opinion that more than 50^ of the officials were corrupt. 
About 64^ of the unskilled workers shared the same view. Roughly 
one-fifth in each of the above occupational groups also said that 
only a few officials were corrupt, \^hereas this opinion went up to 
one third among "Uie farmers (non-owner cultivators ) . 

j-n both urban and rural areas, the ’proprietors and 
managers’ group formed -the single largest occupational group (32% 
urban, 42% rural). This is significant in so far as they constitute 
the middle class which is in all countries the bulwark of 
democracy. That a high percentage of this class of people hold 
that more than half the government employees are corrupt is not 
too conducive for the working of democracy* 
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Caste Groups 

Gastewise analysis also revealed seme interesting attitudes. 
In the urban areas about 55^ to 60^ among the Brahmins, ’ other high 
C 0 .stes’ and Harijans, about 70^ of the iidislims cand oji equal propor- 
tion in the category of ‘other Im-j castes' censidered more than 50^ 
of the officials to be corrupt, one tenth, of the Harijans and 
'other low castes' and about one fourth of Brahmins and 'other high 
castes' felt th;*.t very few government employees were corrupt. 

In the rural areas, 62 % of the Brahmins, 71 of 'other high 
castes' and 65% of Harijans, 57% of 'other middle castes' express- 
ed the view tliat more than half the officials wore corrupt. But 
only 50% of the Jats and 45% of 'other low castes' hold the same 
view. Ccanpared to one tenth in each of the other ca.ste groups, one 
fourth of the Brahmins and one third of tho 'othex low castes* 
also felt that only a few officials were corrupt. It is interesting 
to note that 23% of the Jats had affirmed that the administrative 
machinery i^as free frem corruption, whereas only about 10% belonging 
to other caste groups had expressed a similar degree of confidence. 

It is not possible to draw any generalisation out of tho 
data based on caste. The Jats are said to bo a self reliant 
commimity and hence probably are less dependent on the administra- 
tors for getting things done. This might explain their viewing the 
adminis ■Ration more favourably. But otherwise a largo number of 
Muslims and 'other low castes* in urban areas and a large number 
of Harijans, 'other high castes' and even Brahmins in rural areas 
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have expressed that ma^srity of the officials are corrupt. The 
high costs in urban areas do not seem to share the samo experience 
as the high castes in rural (Orcas. In the light of the favoxirs 
in healthy service etc. it may be inferred that the influence of 
contact arising cut of caste affiliation is still persisting. 



*^e-T^iss analysis of the data also indicated interesting 
results about the perspective of corruption in the Administration, 
In the urban areas, of the population below 25 years of ago 

and jin equal percentage of those above 55 years of age hold the 
view that more than half the officials were corrupt, further 6l/^ 
in the ’26-35' ago group and only about in'’the *36-45’ and 
46-55' age ranges had expressed the same view. It is significant 
to note that as compared to less thaji 15% in other age groups, 
about 25% of those in the *36 to 45' and ’46-55’ ago groups 
considered that only a fer/ officials wore corrupt. 

In the rural areas, about two-thirds of the sample in the 
’below 25’, '25-35’, and ’46-55’ age groups and about half of 
those in the ' 36 - 45 ' and 'above 55’ age rrugos had expressed the 
view that more than half the public officials were corrupt. 

eVon if wo lea.ve aside the feelings of the older genera- 
tion as of not much significconco, we like to draw attention to 
the high proportion of the relatively young people (bclov; 25 
years ago group) believing in the oxistonce of corruption among 

a high percentage of officials. Analysis of other questions also 

MgirnrrE !5F TO le 
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ootifirffls a porsistonco in this view ^’jaong this ago group which 
deserves the notice of al3. interested in domocracj. 

Low Salary and Corruption 

Probing the causes for corruption, the respondents wore 
askod whether they folt that low salary of employees was responsible 
for the prevalence of corruption. The opinions of the urban and 
rural population differed signifioantly. In the urban areas 38^ 
believed that corruption was due to l#w salaries, while Zt% did 
not think so. On the oth^r hand, only 16^ of the rural population 
attributed conniption to loxj salaries, while l^<o$ felt that it was 
not a causative factor, Tliis may be duo to the difforeneos in 
ideas as to vrhr.t constitutes Icnj’ salary. Since tlie tem *low* 
was not operationally defined, it is difficult to generalize about 
the influence of this difference of opinion, 

liolo of Intermediaries 

The problem of corruption cannot be viewed in isolation. 

It has a close relationship to the confidence ;among the citizens 
to get services or things done through governmental agencies by 
thedr own efforts. If this confidence is lacking, poopio tend to 
approach the government either tlirough persons known to them who 
could influence the people in the government or through some 
organisations which specialise in serving the people through thoir 
contacts with the government such as political parties, or 


occupatimal associations or voluntary social service agencies#^ 
This kind of approach also may not be available for all and as 
such, sc8ne people resort to the offer of money for getting things 
dene. For this reason we have also considered it necessary to 
ascertain the opinions ef the .‘eaple about the role of "contact 
persons", in this context. The following table contains the views 
of the respondents on the problem (see Table No. 2). 

Table No. 2 

Percentage Distribution of. the Population as to how they 
would approach the Government if they had a problem 




Upban 

Rura^ 

Do it Myself 


25.0 

23.1 

Through another person 


45.a 

61.1 

Some organisation 


0,6 

0.3 

Both 


3.2 

2.7 

Other approaches 


0.9 

7.1 

No opinion 


24.5 

5.4 

Not ascertained 


- 

0.3 


Number 

347 

337 


3, ¥.4. ik)bson: The Civil Service in Britain and France. The 
Hogarth Press, Lendon, 1956, pp. 12-13, "The Civil Service 
is far frem indifferent to public opinion oj^feertain kinds. 

It is exceedingly sensitive to parliamentaiy opinion, 
especially that of the House of Commons. It is also highly 
sensitive to the views of large and pewerful organizations, 
such as the T.U.C,, the National Union of Farmers, the 
National Union of Teachers, erthe British Medical Association. 
But the ■ ervice is much less sensitive to the views or 
feelings of ordinary citizens, partly beca-use they are 

and partly because, except during elections 
they have less influence with Ministers . One of the weak spots 
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is m seen ftrcoa the above table 46:* of the nxbo* and 
6l^ of the rural population had frankly admitted that they would 
seek the help of influential individuals in their dealings with 
public officials* A very small minority in both the areas (about 
3%) felt that they would approach the authorities through sose 
organizations as v/ell as individuals. About 7/6 of the rural 
population said that the method of approach would depend upon the 
nature •t the problem. About one fourth of the urban sample did 
not express any opinion. 

Some interesting results were indicated by caste-wise 
analysis of the problem* In the urban areas, relatively a large 
numbers of Brahmins (35/0, and 'other high castes' (29^) said that 
they v/otxld approach the government officials directly. But only 
16% of the Harijans and 7% of 'other low castes' had the same 
degree of confidence* In the matter of approaching the 
authorities through another person, 'other low castes' group was 
the single largest caste group with a high proportion (60%) believ- 
ing in the necessity of 'knotting the right person'. 

In strild.ng contrast, in the rural areas, roughly 30% in 
the 'other high caste' ,and an equal proportion of the Jats and 
Harijans wore confident of dealing with the officials without any 


Footnote contd, 

of seme civil servants is the tendency to regard as' unimportant 
an incident which may have created violent indignation among a 
fevf families in a village. We - or is it they? - have beceme 
too statistical in our perception of what is important"* 
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interaedlarios. Of the Brahmins, 'other middle castes' and 'other 
low castes* roughly 20 % expressed the same degree of confidence* 
Further, as compared to 60% of the Jats, Harijans and 'other high 
castes* groups and Brahmins, a very high proportion of the 'other 
middle castes' and 'other low castas' (73^ in each) expressed the 
need for getting help from persons knotim to government officials 
with whcrni they had to deal* 

Certain significant results were noticed when the data was 
analysed in terms of the age-composition of the population* Ab#ut 
two- thirds of the urban sample in the ' below 25 years ’ age group 
felt that they would seek the help of influential persons in 
problems requiring governmental action, and only 15 % wore confident, 
of directly dealing with the governmental agencies* In the rural 
areas also, about 62^ of these in the said age-group felt the 
need of some intenaodiarios in approaching the authorities* Of 
this, 55 % had expressed the need for 'knowing the right person* 
and another 6 % felt that they would seek the help of seme profess- 
ional organization. For a little over one tenth of the rural 
youtlis, the method of .approach would depend upon the natTJre of 
the problem. Only about a fourth of them had expressed confidence 
in dealing directly v/ith the officials. 

Apart from the attitude of the younger generation, about 
70 % of the rural sample and 50% of the urban sample above 25 
years of age felt that they would seek the help of persons known 
to the authorities * However, it should not bo immediately 
inferred that the rural people are prone to rely more on outside 


help th.'in the urban public, because in the urban areas on an 
average 25 % to 35^3 did not express any opinion on this question. 
Notwithstanding this limitation, our data point out the lack of 
self confident among the public at large in approaching the 
authorities directly* This lack of confidence in direct approach 
may be partly due to the ignorance of the procedures in administra— 
tion, . 

Influence of "Political Pull" 

This matter was further probed by putting thw follotd.ng 
question; “Some people think that “political pull” (or knowing the 
right person) plays an important part in whether thv. government 
will help a private person with some problem he has, other people 
don’t think so, ^Jhat is your opinion about it?” A majority gave 
an affirmative response to this question (Table 3), 

Table Mo. 3 

Percentage Distribution of the iopula tion showing whether 
they feel ‘'Political Pull” is essential in approaching the 

authorities 



Urban 

Rural- 

Yes, pull is important 

54.1 

69.7 

Yes, sometimes " 

5.5 

5.0 

No, hajrdly matter 

6.9 

11.0 

Depends 

3.2 

1 .8 

No opinion 

30.3 

12,2 

Not ascertained 

- 

0.3 

JSmber 

1.1111,1 pin.'. 

347 

337 


That •’political had cn inportant rolo to plaj was the 

opinion of 54^ of the urban and 70^ of the imral peculation, 
about 5 % in both the ;ircas felt it important somotimes. Ohly 
a minority (7)0 urbanj HJii rural) had expressed the view that 
political pull hardly mattorod. .ibout a third of the urban popU“ 
lation and a little over one tenth of the rural sample expressed 
no opinion. 

Castowise analysis revealed that in the urban areas only 
about 47% of the Brai'imins and 55% of 'other high ca,stes' felt that 
political pxill plaj'^ed a crucial role. Forty seven percent of the 
Harijons a.nd 70% of 'other low castes' have affirmed that its 
importance depended on the problem on hand. It is significant 
to not^. that 63 % of the Muslim population (who formed 6% of the 
urban saviaple) had not expressed any opinion, and only 32% considGrod 
that political pull would be important. The Importance of 
'political pull' or teiowing the right person* was felt by 70% of 
the rural population irrespective of their caste to which they 
belonged. 

Age-wiso analysis indicated that 8l% of the rural sample 
in the 'below 25 years' age group believed in the importance 
of 'political puli' in their dealings with the administration* 

About 70% in the *26-55 years* age range and 55% of those above 
55 years age group shared the same view* 

In the urhan areas also a little over half the sample 
belonging to various ago groups subscribed to this view* Attention 
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should, however, bo drown to the fact that about 30% of the 
urban saiaplo in each group said *'Don*t know” to -Uiis 
question. 

The widespread popular belief in the nsed for ’political 
pull’ in dealing with the public officials, wha.tovor maybe the 
reason, is a limitation upon the v;elfare state ideology and the 
popularity of the. democratic machinery of government. As stated 
earlier, the lack of confidence in the effectiveness of direct 
access to govommont officials accelerates such malpractices as 
corruption. That about 60% of the youth below the ago of 25 in 
both the urban and rural ar^as feel diffident about the success 
of direct approach warrants the need for oreo-ting greater confid- 
ence aonong the youth in the ideology and the working for deanocratio 
welfare state. 

Role of rartv Loader 

In this comection, the role of the political party 
leader as an intermediary bv^ tween the citizen and a.dministration 
might be of interest. As Tabic No. 4 indicates, only 19% of tho 
ur’aan and 40% of the rural population felt th<rt approaching party 
loaders would be helpful. In both the areas, 34% said that party 
loaders might not be able to help them. About 45% in the urban 
and 22% in the rural areas did not express any opinicaa on this 
question (Table No, 4). 
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Table Nc.4 

Percentage iiistribution of Fopiilation indicating whether they 
feel party leaders would be helpful in problems requiring 
governmental action 




Urban 

Rural 

Yes 


19.0 

40.1 

No 


35.4 

33.5 

Don’t know 


45.0 

22,3 

Not ascertained 


0.6 

4.1 


Number 

347 

337 


It appears that people do not consider that party 
leaders will be helpful in their dealings with the administra- 
tion, In fact, as Table No, 5 shows, only 16 % of the urban and 
18^ of the rural population had actually sought the help of those 
leaders in problems requiring governmental action. About three 
fourth of the samples in both the areas had never approached them 
for any assistance. 

Table No. 5 

Percentage JJistribution of the Population showing whether 
they have sought the help of party leaders 




Urban 

Rural 

Yes 


15.6 

17.5:; 

No 


75.5 

76.6 

Don’t know 


8.3 

4.1 

Not ascertained 


0.6 

1 .8 


Number 

1 

i 

337 



Bie extent of dependence on party leaders did not \ary 
significantly among different inc ome gro ups in the tirban areas. 

But in the rural areas, roxighly 30 % of those in the 'Bs,20l-*300* 
and 'Rs.301~500* income groups (in contrast to less than 20^ in 
each of the other income groups) had sought the help of such 
leaders . 

Among the people with different levels of literacy, it 
was notiaed that one third of the urban sample with middle school 
education and equal proportion of the rural sample with high 
school education and above, were helped by political leaders in 
their problems with the administration. In contrast, only less 
than one fifth in each of the other literacy groups in both the 
areas have had any such experiences, 

Bie proportion of the urban sample in dif ferent_o ceupations 
who were helped by political leaders did not showaay variation 
from the general figure of ^h% for the urban sample as a whole. 

In the rural areas, relatively a large number of the clerical 
and salesman class (34%) hs.d approached the party leaders (ccaj^jared 
to less than 20% in the other groups). It was also noticed that 
only 3% of the skilled workers in rural areas had approached the 
administration through the political leaders, while 97% of them 
have never gone to the latter. 

On 9 i oas tewise analysis, we found that 26% of the Harijans 
in urban areas, 29% of the Mother high castes’ and 27% of Jats 
in rural areas had approached the political leaders to help solve 
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the problems requiring governmental action. But only less than 
20 % in each of the other caste groups in the respective areas had 
depended on such help. 

Age differences also did not Indicate any wide variation 
in the proportion of those who had sought the help of politicians* 

That a large nianber of the people do not approach political 
party leaders to intercede on their behalf may be duo to many 
reasons. First, the public may feel that politicians are not 
effective (or powerful) enough to influence the administrationj 
secondly, the party leaders might not be known to the people 
at large or thirdly, they too might be inaccessible. 

Personal ilacperience about ’'Political Pull*‘ 

if/e tried to find out the validity of these opinions on 
"political pull" by relating it to the personal experience 
either of themselves or of their friends. The question was* 

"Have you or anybody known to you had any experience which indicat- 
ed that political pull helps a citizen?" )Jhen this question x^as 
asked, wo foxxnd that hardly a fifth in both the urban and rural 
areas had any direct experience at allj while a large proportion 
of the sajQ^le (58;^ urban and 65% rural) said that they have not 
had any such experience, i.e, using ’political pull’ to get things 
done* reimining expressed no opinion* While only a minority 

have had any personal experience, yet the majority (60% urban, 75% 
lural) opined it as important* On this matter, the study made 
by Morris Janowitz expressed the following view: "Thus, aside 



frm the minority who condeanod it, politica.1 pull and political 
favoritism wore, so to speak, the advantages other persons were 
alleged to have in doa.ling with the administrative behesmeth. It 
was viewed as a human and understandable way of coping with and 
adapting to complexity and impersonality# Iho image of political 
pull involved a popular conception of the bureaucracy's response 
to organised pressure and group representation"#^ 

In the light of those conclusions of a general nature an 
attempt is made below to analyse the public's image regarding the 
extent of corruption in particular departoents, namely, Health 
and the Police, 

Health 

The Department of Health is a very major and an important 
public service with which all cross sections of the public have 
wide contact at different levels# It was, therefore, considered 
as an important aspect of the study to ascertain the public views 
about the department in general and health officials in particular# 

The data revealed that 37% of the urban and 36%osf ihe rural 
population felt that there was corruption in general in 
dispensaries and hospitals. On the other hand, 34^ in urban areas 
and 48% in rural areas hold that hospitals were run justly. About 
26% of the urban sample end 14% of the rural sample expressed no 
opinion. 
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Probing this matter a little further, the respondents 
wore asked vjhether they felt that health officials performed 
their duties in a ’non-discriminat^'Ty* manner. An analysis of 
the data showed that about 38 $ in urban and 5^% in rural areas 
wore of the view that all people were given equal and fair 
treatment by the health officials. But a vorj!- small minority 
{ 2 % "urban, iS rural) felt that preferential treatment was 
obtained by ’bribing' the he?,lth officials. Others said that 
relatives and friends of-ftie health officials ( 11% urban, 10% rural), 
the wealthy or the upper caste people (11% \irban, 9% rural), and 
influential loaders (5% urban, 3% rural) received a better 
troa"fcment. 

Table No, 6 

Percentage Distribution of Population indicating whether they 
feel "that health officials discriminate between clients 



Urban 

Rural 

Yes, all are treated equally 

37.5 

57.6 

No, wealthy or upper caste favoured 

10.9 

8,6 

No, influential people, leaders favoured 

4.9 

3.3 

No, politicians favotirod 

- 

- 

No, other reasons (relatives and 
friends favoured) 

10.9 

9,5 

No, people able to bribe 

A 2,3; ■ 

4»4 

No, combination of 2,6 favoured 

0.8 


No,: does not spQCiftr 

0,6 

1.2 

Don't know 

, : 2t.9 


Not ascertained 



Number 


337 
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However, about 225^ in the wban a.nd 11$ in the rural areas had 
expressed their lack of knowledge on the ma-tter. The reason 
for this may bo partly due to the fact that 15$ in the mral 
areas had never been to a government hospital. 

An income wise analysis indicated the following results* 
In the tirbon areas the proportion of people who felt that “all 
are treated equally and fairly” fell from 46$ in the case of 
those with inccmiGs below 'ts.50/- to 27$ of the sample with 
incomes between Kp, 301 -500* and steeply down to 15$ in the 
•above Rs»750* range. Following the same trend, we noticed 
that only about 25$ of the sample- with low incomes (below 
Ec.lOO) felt that there \^as discrimination, while 60$ with 
higher incomes (above Rs.750) shared the some view* The wealthy 
and the upper caste people, influential persons in the locality 
and tho relatives and friends of health officials wore 
generally referred to as receiving preferential treatment. 

In the rural areas, a smaller number of people (47$) 
in the 'Rs.51~1CX)’ range felt that there was no discrimination, 
while another 34$ were of the view that tho wGa.lthy and uppor 
casta »pOQplc, relatives and friends of health officials received 
proforential treatment. In contrast, two thirds in each of tho 
other inccaao groups held the view that health officials were 
fair in their dealings i^rith the clients and only me fourth of 
ihem felt lhat there was discrimination. 
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iinong the- difforont literacy groups, a largo nujafeor of tho 
Urban sample with primary education (51^), (as compared to about 
one third in other groups) felt that all were treated in a ’non-* 
discriminatory’ manner. Another feature which wo noticed was that 
at least half of these with Biiddlo school education and above 
referred to the wealthy and the elite receiving preferential 
treatment, while only one fourth of those with primary education 
and beicnir shared tUs view. In the rural areas, only of these 
with high school education and above believed in the '’fairness” 
of the health officials, while nearly 60% felt that there was 
discrimination. On the other hand, nearly 60% of the illiterates 
as well as those \d.th priimary education and 70% middle school 
education believed that all were treated equally .and fairly. 
Occupation-wise analysis of the problem showed that in 
the urban areas, about 50% of the unskilled workers were of the 
view that health officials did not discriminate. In contrast, 
only 30% to 40% in other occupational groups held the same 
opinion. In the rural areas, only 45% of th^ farmers, as 
compared to 58% of tho total rural sample, felt that health officials 
wore not influenced by tho status of a person in society, Mff- 
eront occupation groups also referred to the rich and the upper 
caste people, the relatives and friends of health officials 
:to bo given special treatment, e 
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Casto difforcnccs rove-alcd that 26^ of the Harijans and 
37% to 40% of abhor cantos including Brahmins in urban areas folt 
that all wero treated equally. But one fifth of the soH^le in the 
said caste groups held that the wealthy and -Uig upper caste people 
wore given preferential treatment in hospitals. In striking 
contrast to the above views in urban areas, a little over 60% 
of the Harijans, and an equal proportion of ’other low castes* 
and 56% of thu Brahmins in rural areas felt that health officials 
did not discriminate. It is, however, significant to note that 
17% of the rural sa-mple belonging to ’other high caste’ group held 
that proforontial treatment was oxtendod in return for illegal 
gratification, 

ilgo differences indicated seme intor-^sting information. 

In the urban areas, about 50% of the sample in the ’bolow 25 
years* ago group felt there was discrimination, whereas roughly 
40% in other groups hold the scaae view. Further one fifth of the 
youths roforred to the ’relatives and friends’ of the health 
officials as receiving favoxira.ble treatment in government 
hospitals. 

In the rural areas, about 50% in the 'bolow 25* and 
26-35* ago groups wore of the opinion that all wore treated fairly, 
while a little over 60% of those in other age- groups (above 35 
years) shared the same view. 
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The above analysis indicates broadly that ’’bribe*' is not 
a significant factor in tho relations of the people te the health 
officials j but the bulk of the sample indicated preferential 
treatment for- the relativaa and friends of health officials, 
and for the wealthy and upper caste groups. Behind the latter 
opinion lies the class and caste complox in th-e matter of profor- 
ontial treatment. This might be partly duo to the fact that 
health officials by and large belong to these class and caste 
groups. Attontion Biay be drawn to the favourable opinion ojqiress 
od by a larger percentage of the rural as against ISic urban 
sample. This may bo attributed to the high level of expectation 
of service from the health officials among the urban people, 
Pollco 

People’s views on corruption in the Police Department 
which is the custodian of law and order is of special interest. 
Our data as given in Table No. 7 indicates that while a large 
percyntage of, the public do not have a high opinion of the Police 


Department, there is a large percentage of the pooplo in urban 
areas who said that they don’t know. 


Table Nn.7 

Percentage Distribution of Population by their opinion regard- 
ing the provenience of corruption in Pclico Department 


=. Urban 


Rural 


los, (there is corruption) 
No 


51.6 54.9 


Qualified - depends 



50 


Don’t know 


40.5 

27.0 

Not ascertained 


- 

1.2 


Number 

347 

337 


Fifty two porcont of tho iirban raid fifty five percent of 
the rural population felt that there was corruption in the 
police dopartiacnt. Only about 8^ in the urban and 17 % in the 
rural areas said *'No". About 41^ of the urban sample and 27 % 
of th:.. rural so-mpla in the rural areas had no knowledge on this 
raattor. This might partly be duo to the fact that tliroe fourth 
of the urban as well as the rural samples have not had any 
personal experience with the local police. Those persons who 
here no opinions on this question, may no doubt tilt the scales. 
Howevv^r, one cannot a.pportion this inarticulate section to 
.either side exclusively. I'iuch might be said in both sides as to' 
their reactions, Sven assuming that the ”Don*t know" category 
would h ro denied the revalenco of corruption in the Police 
Doportmoiit the proportion of those who have said that corruption 
exists in the Department has to be considered quite high. 

Some of the explanations given in support of thoi^fcoliof 
in the prevalence of corruption among the rolico were l) "Polico 
want or n^ud more money (4% each in urban and rural areas") 2) 
"they will not act unless they receive a bribe" (8^ urban, 10% 
rural), 3) "common kni.M.^lodgo, everybody knows they take bribe" 
( 14 % urban, 11% rural), 4 ) "more opportunities or temptation" 

( 1 % urban, 5% rural) and 5) "they would let a culprit go fi-oo 
if they receive a bribe" (l% urban, 5% rural) . 
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The only mojor vo.riation noticod among different income 
groups in urban aro&s was in the case of th-„so with incomes above 
Rs.750, of whom 65% felt that the Police Department was corrupt. 

In the roiral areas a large proportion (68/§) in the *Rs.301-5CO’ 
income range as compared to 55% in each of the other inccaae groups 
held the same view. It was also noticed that one fourth of the 
rural sample in the Rs. 101-200 and Rs. 301-500 ranges felt that 
the Department was free from corruption. 

On the basis of literacy levels we found that in the urban 
areas, the illiterates and those with middle school education 
differed significantly in their perception of corruption from other 
groups, about 40% of the illterates and as much as 60% of those 
\irith middle school education be li eved that corruption was prevalent 
among the Police, In the rural areas, in contrast to about 50% 
in other groups, 68% with primary education held the same view. 

It is also significant to note that 24% of the rural sample with 
middle school education and 32% with High School education had 
expressed complete confidence in the integrity of the personnel 
in the Police Department, 

An occupation-wise analysis showed that 62% of the 
’Professional managers and proprietors’ group and 41% of the 
clerical class in the urban areas and 69% of the farmers in rural 
areas considered the Police Department to be corrupt. The other 
oecupationsJ. groups in the urban and the rural areas did not 
differ significantly frcaji the general average for the respective 
areas given in Table No. 7. 
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#eiBpared to at least half the urban sample lit ■different 
caste groups, 70% of 'other low castes' and onlj'’ 2i»% of the 
Muslims said that Police Officials -were cormipt. As regards the 
views of the Muslims it should be noted that 58$ of them did not 
express any opinion. In the rural areas 63$ of 'other low castes' 
61$ of 'other high castes’ and only 47$ of Brahmins as against 
half of those in other caste groups aonsidered the police as 
corrupt. Of tliose belonging to 'other high castes’ in rural 
areas, 29$ also held that the Department was free frcaa this evil, 
-is reg irds the rural Brahmin sample, it should be noted 41$ bad 
expressed lack of knowledge on the matter, 

Age~composition of the population revealed that in the 
urban areas in the ' above 55 years ' group felt that the 
department was corrupt in contrast to about 50% in other age 
groups who shared the same view. In the rural areas, 71% in the 
46(-55 age group and 41% in the 'above 55' group differed sig-~ 
nificantly from the general aveiuge of 55% who felt that corrup- 
tion was prevalent in the lolice Department, It should also be 
mentioned that only 15% in the '46"55' age range and as much as 
42% in the 'above 55' group (as compared to 27% of the rural 
sample in general) had not expressed any opinion on this question. 
Particular reference has to be made to the opinion of the below 
25 age group on this question, about 55% of the url>an and 62% 
of the rural sample in the said age group wore of the view that 
corruption was prevalent in the Police Department and only 6% of 
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the urban and 17^ of the rural youths expressed confidonco in the 
integrity of the Police Officials. 

Leaving aside the inarticulate section of the saiaple, the 
affirmo.tive responses of at least half the public in both the areas 
indicates the lack of communication between the Police and the Public, 
Hiat their views are based not on any personal experience is also 
clear. In the absence of such a communication public esteem of the 
Police personnel can never bo built up. 

This public imago regarding corruption in the Police Depart- 
ment could perhaps be usefully correlated with the opinion about 
the kind of done by the police. The respondents X'joro asked 
whether ‘'the police are doing a poor, fair, good or very good job?" 
(Table No.B), 

Table No. 8 

Percentage Distribution of Population by their opinion 
regarding the kind of j ob done by the Police 




Urban 

Eural 

Poor 


36.3 

23.7 

'Fair 


19.9 

12.5 

Good 


l6»i4 

50.1 

Very good 


1.2 

3,6 

Don't know 


25.9 

■ ’ ^ 9.r:: 

Not ascertained 


0.3 

0,9 


Kx^mbor 

347 

337 



In the urban areas, felt th^ performance of the Police 
\i3.s good, about 2Q% fair and barely 1% very good* On the other 
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hand, in tho nxral areas, 505^ had said tha police wero doing a 
good job, 13 % fair and about 4/^* vary good* About ono fourth of 
tho rural and a little ovor ono third of the urban population 
have expressed the fooling that t^ork done by the Police was poor. 

An interesting fact emerges from the analysis* 'Die viow 
of tho urban population sooms to establish that a. high degreo of 
corrupt;'.on is accompanied by low officioncy of performance* 

The rural population, hoi;ovor, appears to judge these two aspects 
q\aite distinctly, and does not soam to think that idiorc is a 
relationship between efficiency and integrity, Ono possibj.e 
oxpL-uiation for this may be that tho miral people tend to condone 
the corrupt police officials if they do their job well. Seme of 
the problems for which they seek the help of the police are the 
arrest of unruly elements (poachers or poultry thieves) in the 
villages, settlement of minor disputes and tho like. In such 
disputes, the police seem to help them in arriving at a cesmpromiso 
in return for small illegal gratification thus saving their 
expenses of litigation. 'There is obviously a difference in tho 
perception of what is ‘good*, ‘fair’ and ’poor’ between the urban 
and the rural sample. 

Corruption in Assossmont & Collection of Levies 

In the assossmont and collection of levies also while a 
large nmbor of people felt that the taxation authorities wore 
not honost, there is a largo percentage of respondents in urban 
areas who expressed no opinion. 
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Table H«.9 


P--;rcon-tago Distribution of Population by their opinion regarding 
the prevalence of corruption in the assessment and collcption of 

Levies 


Urban 

Bural 

Yes (there is corruption) 

37.2 

44.5 

No (there is no corruption) 

16,4 

29.7 

No opinion 

45.5 

24.3 

Not ascertained 

0.9 

1 # 5 ' 

Number 

347 

337 


As may bo seen fX'-m the tabic, about in the urban aroap and 
45^ in tho rural areas had said that tax officials were corrupt. 

This largo porcontago in tho rural areas might bo accounted for by 
the fact that most of the village pooplo have to pay land tax which 
they could not evade except by tinfair means in collusion with tax 
collectors I and tho pajment of ’mamuls’ is a \inivcrsal phenomenon 
in the rural areas* About 16% of tho -urban and 30 % of the rural 
population felt that tax officials were honest. It is, howevor, 
to bo noted that nearly 46% in the urban areas and 24% in the rural 
areas did not express any opinion on this question, la the urban 
aroa.s nearly 60% of thu sample did not ceme withJn tho taxable 
incaao groups, and hence they might not have haej^ny occasion to deal 
with the revenue authorities and for the salaried classes, tax is 
assessed and collected at the source and as such there would havo 
been no occasion to feel directly wi-fch tax collectors. Under those 
circumstances, tho opinions expressed must be considered to bo 
based upon indirect knowledge and as such, may be of less value 
than those based upon diroct knowlodgo. 
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Attit-uidos of the Public to^jards individual officials 

Syan though tho public accepts political pull as significc'Jnt 
and corruption to bo widosproad, thoy seem to rate the contacts with 
individual offici-ils favotirably, 

fablo No« 10 

Percontago Distribution of Popula.tion indicating the level 
of satisfactiem in tlioir dealings with public employees 




Urban 

Rural 

Poor 


18.4 

15,4 

Fair 


40.6 

15.1 

Good 


23.6 

54.6 

Very good 


2,6 

2.7 

Don't know 


13,6 

8,8 

Hot ascertained 


1,2 

3,6 


Number 

347 

337 


In OOT study, a.bout 41^ of the urban popiilation have said that 
their personal dealings were 'fair*, 2lS said 'good’ and only 
185^ said 'poor'. The corresponding figures for the maral areas 
wore T5^ 'fair', 55* * good' and 15/^ 'poor'. There is no evidence 
here of widespro.:.d discontentment. Popular belief in the importanep 
of political favoiiritism does not appear to bo in conflict, 'Jith a 
higher level of satisfaction about personal dealings with public 
officials,. 

Attitudes towards behe.viour of officials ■ 

The public's general image about tbe behaviour of the public 
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officials is also not affected by their belief in the prevalence 
•f corruption and political pull. The majority of the people 
(54% urban, 70% rural) felt that the health officials who dis- 
criminated betx;een clients were nevertheless ooi.rteous. Only 26% 
in urban and 20% in rural areas had said that their behaviour was 
far from satisfactory. 

Table No, 11 

Percentage Distribution of Population showing: their attitudes 
concerning ceurtesy of Health Officials. 



Urban 

Rural 

les, behaviour is very good. 

9.5 

11.0 

Yes, behaviour is good. 

44.7 

56.8 

No, behaviour is poer or 
disco rteous , 

28.5 

15.1 

No, very discourteous or rude. 

1.7 

3.3 

•Depends - sometimes good, 
scan'etimes bad. 

2.0 

1.2 

Other critical. 

2,3 

1.8 

Other supportive. 

1.1 

- 

Don't Icncn^, 

10.7 

4.7 

Not ascertained. 


4,1 

Nxmber 

347 

337 


:As in the case of health officials, a large number of rural pop- 
ulation (as compared to the urban public) seem tc be more satisfied 
with the relations of the police officials t© the public. 



Percentage Distribution of the Population by their 
ccncernign covrtesy of police Officials. 

attitudes 


Urban 

Rural 

les, courteous. ; 

30.0 

61.1 

Discourteous, 

42.9 

28.2 

Qualified - depends. 

0.3 

0.3 

Can’t sas*-. 

26.8 

9.5 

Not ascertained. 


0f9 

Number 

347 

337 


Sixty percent in the rural areas had expressed the view that the 
police effieials were courtecus and only 28% said they were dis- 
courteous." On the other hadd, only 30% of the urban population 
were satisfied with the police officials’ behaviour and 43% felt 
that they did not extend courtesy that is normally expected of 
them, Tx/enty seven percent in urban and ten percent in the rural 
areas have no opinion on the behavioxiral pattern of the police 
officials . • 

In this connection an attempt is. made to find out whether 
there is any difference in the image of the public about the 
behaviour of the persons employed in government as against private 
agencies. As the Table No. 13 indicates, no valid inference could 
be dravm from the data for, a larger percenoage of the population 
have not expressed any definite vie^. 
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Percentage Distribution of Population by their attitudes 
concerning courtesy of Public and Private employees 

Table Me, 13 



Urban 

Rural 

Govt. 3 apl 05 rees mere covirtecus. 

19.6 

41.8 

Private. 

18.4 

12,2 

No opinion. 

59.9 

30.0 

Both treat alike. 

1.2 

13.3 

Not ascertained. 

9*9 

2.7 

Number. 

347 

337 


The question asked was: "Would you say that generally you get 
more courteous service and attention in dealing with governmental 
employees or in dealing with the employees of private companies?" 
The responses indicated that in the uroan axsas 2 .^% felt that 
government employees were more courteous whereas 18 % held the view 
that private Gmplo 3 ^ees were more courteous and 1% said that both 
were alike. On the other hand, 42^ of the rural population v/cre 
of the opinion that government officials wore more courteous aid 
only 12'^ had a favourable impression about employees of private 
ccanpanies , while 13 % did not find any difference between them, 
iibout 60 % in the urban and 30 % in the rural areas did not esq^ross 
any opinion. This may be because they have no personal experience 
with cither of the services. Further, the larger percentage «fthe 
rural people in contrast to the urban public who foel that the 
Government servants are morv. courteous might bo duo to the fact 
that the farmer's dealings are mostly with public officials, 
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parti culejT'ly th- coiamxmity davelopmont officijds who are specially 
trained in the extension service techniques* 

There is thus no indication of -widespread diss.itis faction 
with the bohaviourial pattern of government officials. 
Administration’s concor^n for Public Opinion 

But the public se-m to make a doer distinction between 
the government as an institution and the officials as its function- 
aries. a large nuraber of the people (87% urban, 67% rural) wore of 
the opinion that the views of th.. common man were not taken into 
account in the formulation of policies by the government. Only 
5% of the urban and 26% of the rural samples disagreed with this 
view. 

In contrast to the above viox^f wh rein govormont is viewed 
as an institution, the reactions of the public to the statemorfc 
‘’Public officials really care quite a lot about -vrhat people like 
mo think, ” reveals a difference in the attitudes between nral 
and urban sample. Fifty three percent of the rural sample credited 
the officials -with a response for the views of the common man 
xjhereas only thirty five percent of the sample in the urban areas 
felt this Xifay. Thirty nine percent in the rural areas and fifty 
percent in the urba^i ai’oas were of the opinion that the officials 
did not talco into account the vicxirs of the common man. A small 
minority in both the areas (7% rural, li$ urban) did not express 
any opinion. 
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G.onclusi an;~ 

The present study is only a partial analysis of a part 
of the survey results on the mutual perceptions of citizens and 
administrators in Delhi specially prepared for the Administrative 
Reforms Conference, Ihe conclusions therefore are tentative and 
would be later modified in the light of a more comprehensive 
analysis cf the whole data. 

Specific conclusions pertaining to each aspect of analysis 
are given in the body of the report and as such are not summarized 
here. Here a few highlights indicated by the present survey are - 

mentioned," 

I 

I There is no doubt that a large percentage of the people in 
both urban and rixral areas, either on the basis of direct experience 
or on hearsay impressions, feel tha-t corruption exists among public 
officials, that contacts through inter-mediaries are more helpful 
than direct approach, that favoxirs are shown by efficials to relatives, 
to friends, to high caste and high income groups of people, Whatever 
explanations may be tendered in extenuation of the prevalence of this 
phenomena, one must confess that the infant democracy in In*, la has 
to go a long wa^y before it can lay claim to have established a 
democratic tradition in its achnlnlstration particularly in the 
relations of the public serramts with the public, Fircm tiiis point 
of view the lack of confidence expressed by the yoxmger age groups 
needs specially to be noted, While the form of government is demo- 
cratic, the servants who work tiie governmental machinery do not 
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inspire confidence in the public about integrity, f airplay and 
coiirtesy to the citizens. This is evident from the questions on 
coraniption, role cf contact persons, party leaders, professional 
or other organizations in publics dealings with the government. One 
serious limitation on the validity of any generalization of this 
kind is the large percentage of people who expressed no opinion 
on certain questions The survey being, first of its kini 

is Intended to educ-'te ourselves in ascertaining the citizens’ 
reactions and responses with a view to modify administration's 
approaches, communications and relations with the citizens 1 Much 
remains to be done in these directions. In particTilar, we laJe 
to draw attention to the very minor role played by organized 
public opinion. Prof, W.A. Robson aptly remarks, ’’The Civil 
S-rvice comes into frequent contact with the groups which exist; 
it feels their influence and hears their highly articulate demands,”^ 
Ho asks the question, ‘'But what about the interests which are not 
organized and not articulate and later on observes, "It is a 
poor conception ef democratic administration which considers that 
the benefits of government shall go mainly to the most powerful 
and vociferous groups.""^ 


5, The Civil Service in Britain and Prance: op. cit. P. 13» 

•6. txeid. 

7. I'-dd. 
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He suggested that the Civil Sex vice must be completely integrated 
in the cemmmity if the spirit of democracy is to permeate 
administrative process. Throe practical suggestions given to 
achieve this object aro:- 

1. the composition of the Civil Service should be such 
as to bo by and large representative of the diverse 
gTOups and classes in the community. 

2. the communication between the governors and the 
governed should bo more imaginative, effective 
and continuous and; 

3. the encouragement of widespread participation by a 
lcj?gc part of the ”1 y public,” i*e. who are neither 
professional politicians or civil servants, in the 
business of government not merely at the top levels 
and in the reconnaendatory roles but at all levels 
and in the evaluation roles. 

Some stops are no doubt taken in these directions but 
these obviously do not seem to have made much impact, "vOiile 
the results of the survey need not be interpreted as alarming 
or cynical because old traditions die hard and new ones take 
time to take roots, this is however no time for complacency 
because the infant democracy needs nourishment of v3.rious kinds 

for it to gTow and in the words of Pfiricles, ’’eternal vigilance 

\ 

is the price for liberty, 



P r u III; Paroo ptions of Officials 

Governmont officials wcro also intorvic-wod to ascertain 
their views on corruption and also thoir opinion of what citizens 
think of corruption among public officials. For this purpose, 
the Postal, the Police, tho Health, the Commtmity Development 
dopartments and tho Delhi Transport undortdeing wore taken for 
the Survey. A sample of 220 officials (106 urban, 114 rural) 
belonging to those dopartmonts was drawn. The information was 
collocted by interviewing the officials based on proparod 
questionnaire. The sample is small and tho conclusions indicated 
arc- based on the opinion expressed by the respondents in tho 
sample. 

Corruption in Government Departments in gen eral 

B«th in urban and rural areas the officials interviewed 
felt that government servants v/ere corrupt, though they differed 
in their vioxjs regarding the oxrtont of its spread. Only a very 
small minority expressed complete confidence in the integrity of 
the Administration. As Table No. 1 indicates, one fifth of the 
urban sample and about one-third of the rural sample felt that 
more than half the government officials were corrupt. Those who 
considered the Administration to be free from oorruptipn formed 
a small minority (0) urban, 11^ rural) . 
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Ta blo No. 1 

Pcrcontags Distribution of officials by their opinion rogardii® 
prcralcnee of cormaption among public officials in general. 



Urban 

Rural 

None arc corrupt. 

3.S 

10,5 

Very few, loss than 10$ coiau^t. 

17.0 

27.2 

One fourth to one third are corrmpt. 

12,2 

11,4 

About half arc corrupt. 

8*5 

7.9 

Over 50$ upto 75$ corrupt. 

3.8 

14*9 

Almost all corrupt. 

6,6 

8.8 

Indicates corruption but 
not the percent. 

24.5 

8.8 

Don't know* 

20.8 

16,5 

Not ascertained. 



Number 

106 

114 


Seventeen percent in urban and 27^ in rural areas said that 
only a few officials (loss than 10^) wore corrupt. About one 
fourth of the officials in tirban areas and one tenth of those 
in rural areas admitted the prevalence of corruption without 
indicating the extent of itsspread. The remej.ning e 3 q>ressed no 
opinion. 

Officials' view of the Public aO nage of Corruption :■« . . 

An attempt was made to gather infonnation about the 
officials' view of the public imago regarding coiruption in the 
Administration in general. The question posed was, "lliat 



percent of the public do you think would say that officials in 
your position ore corrupt?” 

Tabic No, 2 

Porcenta-go Distribution of officials according to their view of 
public image regarding corruption in AdBiinistration* 


- 

Urban 

Rural 

All or almost all tho public. 

5.7 

1.8 

Ov.-T 50$ but not ;,foro that 75$ 
of tho public. 

2.8 

3.5 

25$ to 50$ of the public. 

11.3 

3.5 

Less than 25$ of tho public. 

18,9 

28.1 

None would say officials are 
corrupt. 

34.9 

56.1 

Don*t know what the public's views 
are. 

21.7 

?.• 

Not ascortainod. 


- 

Number 

106 

114 


As the data shows, 56^ of the officials in rural areas 

and 35$ in the urban areas held that no mcanbGr of the public would 
they 

say thatj/^oro corrupt. Only a small minority of the total sample 
(10$ urban; 5% rural) felt that m*re than half the public would 
doubt the integrity of officials in their position. About 28$ 
of the officials in urban areas and If $ in the rural areas expressed 
the opinion that loss than one foizrth of the public would question 
the integrity of public officials » A little over one fifth of 
the urban sample .and about a tenth of the rural smaple did not 
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knoi-j what the public’s views would be on this question. The 
officials in rural areas expressed a. greater measure of expecta- 
tion of public confidence in their integrity as compared to the 
officials in the urban areas. 

Coraruptlon in each of the Departments t- 

Turning from this general response regarding corruption in 
administration, the officials were asked, ’HiShat percent of employees 
in yoTir own agency would you say are corrupt?” The findings pertain- 
ing to each department are given below. (Rofor Tabic N-, 3)* 

Postal ;- About 69^ of tho postal officials in rural areas ani 
21 % in urban areas folt that their department was free from 
corruption. A little over lO/o of tho rural saaple and of the 
urban seimple wore of the view that only a few (less than 10/^) 
postal officials wore corrupt. A small minority ( 5 % Tirban, 13^ 
rural) expressed doubts about the integrity of about 3®^ of the ^ 
officials in their departments. It will be clear that this response 
indicating very little corruption among Postal Officials is in 
line with the ccmmcnly held view that the postal service is 
relatively free frot this malaise. This may be because of tho 
limited scope for malpractices in the Postal Department or it may 
be due to the inherited tradition of freedom from corruption. It 
is also significant to note that a larger number of Postal officials 
in rural areas have expressed greater confidence in d epartmont ’ s 
personnel than the urban sample. 







Folic o Police offici-als seem to entertain greater doubts d5 out 
the intagrity of the personnel in their own department. Only , ■ 

about 9^ in rural and 15% in urban croa.s held tha.t all the police 
officials were honest in their public dealings® About of the 
police officials in rural areas and. 25% i-"- urban areas were of the 
view tha.t only a few wore corrupt^ while 9% o£ the rural and 18^ 
of the urban samples felt that one fourth to one third of them 
were not honest. The view that more than half tlio police officials 
wore corrupt was hold by 24% of the Police officials in rural areas 
and 9% iu urban areas# A little over one tenth of the. rural' as 
well as the urban police officials admitted the prevalence of cor*^ 
ruption in their department ^ though they wore not certain of its 
extent. The remaining expires s -^d lack of knowledge on the matter® 
HeaLtfa :-- It is not possible to draw aaj conclusions on tho basis 
of the health officials * perception of corruption in their dep-art- 
nontj as a sisablo section of tho health officials (36% rural^ , , 

42% urban) 'did not express any opinion. Among those who gava-’U 

positive responso^ 37% in rural- -areas and b.7% in urban areas felt .. 

' / ^ ■ ■ 

that the He-alth Depajrtmcnt was free from corruption. About 6% of 

I 

tho riiral and 20% of the urban sanplos hold that only a few health 
officials might bo corrupt. Twenty percent of tho health official® 
in rural areas and eight percent in urban areas expressed tho opinion 
that more than half the officials in tho Department wore corrupt. 
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Goaraimity Psvolomont ;- A majority of tho C.D, pcrsoimol { 65 % niral) 
asserted that their depariaaent free from corruption, while 21^ 
held that very few (less than 10^) were corrupt. Only one official 
interviewed held the view that about 50% of the officials in the 
C.D, department wore coarupt. The remaining expressed no opinicai, 
Delhi Transport Undertaking Sknployecs of the D.T.U., formed 
about 16% of the urban sample. Excluding 35% of those who did 
not express any opinion on this question, thu r^st of the sample 
(nearly 65%) adniitted that corruption was prevalent in the D.T.U., 
though they differed in their image regarding its extent. Of this, 
29% felt tha.t only a few officials wore corrupt while an equal 
proportion were of the view that more th:n half the D.T.U, 
employees indulged in malpractices. About 6% held that one fourth 
to one third were corrupt, 

“Influence of Political Pull” 

At attempt to relate the officials ‘ belief in corruption 
in the administration to the influence of “political pull "in' 
getting things done, was made for two reasons. First, officials’ 
views might indicate the extent of the Administratien • s response 
to organised group pressure. Secondly, it might also reveal the 
extent to which they themselves as citizens depended on "contact 
persons" for their personal problems requiring governmental action, 
Kie some question relating to "Political Pull" xvhich was posed 
to the public wa,s also asked of the cfficia.ls. Data shows that 
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an OYorwhelming majority of the officials 0x0 of the view that 
"political pull" has an important role in the citizens’ dealings 
with the administration. 

Table No 

Percentage Distribution of Officials by their opinion regvirding 


the role of "political pull" in their 

dealings 

with citizens 


Urban 

Rural 

los, very important. 

5.7 

23.7 

Xos, important. 

61,3 

49.1 

N-: , of very little importance 
hardly matters. 

2.8 

9.6 

No, not important at all. 

15.1 

s.a 

les, at seme levels, in scoo 
respects, or for some persons. 

l.f 

2,6 

Uncertain. 

G.9 

0.9 

Refuses to say. 

3.8 

1.8 

Don’t know* 

8.5 

3.5 

Not ascertained. 

- 

- 

Number 

106 

114 


As T '.ble No, 4 indicates, of the urban end 2iS of the rural 
officicJLs felt that “political pull" played a very important 
role in their dealings with the public, while 61% of the officials 
in the urb.an areas and 49% in rural areas considered it to be 
important. Combining these two figures, it was found that two 
thirds of the urban sample and three fourths of the lural sample 
felt "kno'i'dng the right person" would be necessary for the citizens 
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in approaching the public officials* Only about ono fifth of 
the officials in urban as wall as in rural areas wore of the 
viot^ that " jolitical pull" hardly mattered. 

Though a majority of tho officials bolioved that tho 
administration yielded to pressure exorcised by organized groups 
and ’contact persons,’ only a minority have had personal 
03g3Grionco wherein they sought tho help of such intermediaries to 
intercede on their behalf. The question asked was: "Havo you 
had any experience yourself which indicatvjd that "political, pull" 
helps one to get service from the government? Fran Table No. 5, 
it could bo seen that a very large proportion of the sample (82% ’ 
urban, 75% rural) ha.d no experience with ’political pull’ in their 
dealings with tho administration. 

Table No. 5 

Percentage distribution of officials according to thoir personal 
experience with "political pull," 



Urban 

Rural 

los, general response only. 

4,7 

5.3 

I.s, specific exporiencos. 

8,5 

14.0 

No, 

82.1 

75.4 

Don’t know. 

wm 


Refusal to answer. 

3.8 

1.8 

Not ascertained. 

O.f 

-liti 

Nmber 

ai6 

114 



A very siar.ll rainority ( 5 % each in urbrn .md rurr.! aro?.s) gave a 
general response -vathowt indicating the nature of the problem 
wherein "contact persons" successfully influenced the ■administration 
About of the officials in urban arenas and 14% in rural areas 
cited specific personal experiences involving "political pmll*" 
Officials* advico to the publ ic 

Though tho officials consider "political pull" to bo 
important in tho private citizen's dealings with the administration, 
it appears that they would rather advice tho citizens to develop 
a sense of self-confidence iuid appro-ach the public officials 
diroctl 3 '' in solving problems requiring governmental action. The 
following question was asked; "In gonoreJ., if you wore to advise 
a citizen who had a probl..ra and needed governmental help, v;ould 
you advise him to go personally to tho department concerned, or 
to got tho assistance of a person who was on friendly terms with 
tho governmental official or agency concerned 5 As Tabic No, 6 
shows, abdut 6i% of the officials in urban areas and 50% in rural 
a*aas said that they would encctirage tho private citizens to 
deal with tho authorities personally \jitIaout recourse to inter- 
medi-aries. But 31% in urban and 42% in rural areas wore of the ^ ; ; 
view that they would advise thorn to seek the help of inflmcntial 
persons knotm to the officials with whem they might have dealings. 
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Tdslo N:.. S 

Pcrcontr-gG Distribution of Mministr :.tivo Officir-ls by thoir 
opinion rugrjrding the- method of approaches they would suggest 
to the citizens. 



Urban 

Rural 

Go personally. 

58.5 

50.8 

Got assistance froa others. 

31.1 

42.1 

Both. 

- 

0.9 

Others . 

- 

O.f 

Uncertain. 

5.7 

1.8 

Don’t know. 

3.8 

2.6 

Not ascertained. 



0,9 

Number 

106 

114 


A largo nmber of urban officials h-avo expressed themselves in 
favour of direct approach whereas the opinion in rural areas is 
almost equally divided on this question. This difforcnco in the 
counsel of officials between urban and lairal areas is noteworthy. 
Th© ur’asu’ cfficials by and lango suggest an approach of self 
reliance awhile the rural officials still consider the role of 
contact persons to bo important. 

Officials relations with the Public ;- 

The officials do not soom to foci that the prevalence of 
Gorniption cemes in the way of their cordial relations with the 
public. Our data showed that a overwhelming majority of the 
sample (865^ urban, 96^ rural) felt that their relations with the 
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public were "gpod.” Ab ut 22 % in urban areas and 3^ moral 
cu'Gos said it was "vary goc.d.” 

Table- Ho. 7 


Porcontago Distribution of Adiainistrativo officials of tjjeir 
opinion regarding their relations with the public, 

Urb-an Rural 


Very Good, 
Good* 

B 

V.ry Bad. 


i B ^ 6 

85,8 95.6 

i.a 


Not sure, 1,0 

Don’t know. 1.0 

Nuraber, 106 114 


Administrative Behaviour :- 

Probing the officials* relations with the public o. little 
further, the folloid.ng question was posed to ascertain the officials* 
perception of the public image about their behaviour, ''Wha,t percent 
do you think of the public would say officials like you are courteous 
in their dealings with tho Public?" 
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Table-#o^-8 

Percentage Distribution of Adrainistrativc Officials by their 
opinion regarding the public perception of officio^ls’ courteous 
behavioTxr, 


Public 

Uyban 

Rural 

All or almost all. 

51.9 

69.3 

Over 50% but not more than 75%. 

13.2 

8.8 

25% to 

8.5 

5,3 

Loss thion 25%. 

7.5 

3.5 

None, 

1.0 

- 

Don't Icnow. 

15.1 

12.3 

Not ■ , 


0.8 

Nuraber. 

106 

114 


As Table No, 8 shoves sixty nine percent of the officials in rural 
areas anii 52% in urban areas felt that the entire public would 
consider all the officials to be courteous j while 13% of the 
urban .and 9% of the rural samples hold that over 50% -f public 

would consider all the officials to bo courteous# A little ovor 
one tenth in both aro.as (l5% urban, 12% rural) did not express 
any opinion on the question. 

Adi-Binistration and the Ordinary Citizens 

In a democracy the views of the common man should find way 
to the seats of authority making policy decisions. The views of 
the common man expressed through professional or occupational 
organisations fonaed for specific purposes may soaetimos be 
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coBffimnicated to thoso in authority, “But where there is no 

pressure from an organized group,” vrites Professor l/.A. Robson, 

“Civil servants may too easily assume that all is well and nothing 

ncod be dono."^ It ii’-y possibfc even for organized groups, 

to exorcise much impact unless they develop powerful lobbying 

techniques. The govomment should therefore so conduct itself 

that no group develops a feeling of neglect or isolation, nor be 
to 

indifforont^unorganized public opinion, SinCv, th.. officials are 
the functionaries of the govornnont, they are in a far better 
position to assess the extent to which the views of ordinary 
citizens influence the decisions of the government* 

In this context, the officials were asked to give thoir 
opinion on tho following statement; 

”The a.verage citizen does not have much say about what the govornmcnl 
docs,” As can bo seen frem Table No, 9 below, 53% oT the urban 
sample and 46% of tho rural sample agreed with this view. 

Table No. 9 

Percentage Distribution of officials by thoir opinion regarding 
tho citizens* views on what the Government does. 




Urban 

Rural 

A;;;roc, 


52.8 

45.6 

Disa.gree, 


40.6 

50.0 

Unsure, 


5*7 

3.5: 

Not ascertained. 


.0*2, . 



Number 

It6 



Civil Service in Britidn - op. 

cit, P* 
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On the- other hand, 40% • ii... officials in ■urban .areas and $0% 

in noTval areas felt that -the views of tlio ordinary citizens o 
exerted on imp.act on governmental actions. Thus officials in 
both the areas arc divided roughly h.alf .and half on this question. 

Closely related to this issue is the question of citizen - 
administro-tor relationship in the day to dey working of the admini- 
stro.tion. Earlier .analysis showed that ‘'’politio.al pull” played a 
significant rolo, T^is is with rcforonco to the citizen* s 
specific problems requiring administrative action. But the officials* 
response to the statement th-at "public officials really care quite 
a lot about what the ordinary citizen thinks," indicated that they 
are responsive to the views of -the ccraaon man on general issues 
facing the ocramunity. 

Table No . 10 

Percentage Distribution of officiaJLs by their opinion regarding 
the influence of comraon man*s views on the Administra,tion. 



Urban 

Rural 

Agree. 

65.1 

56.1 

Disagree. 

28.3 

38,6 

Unsure. 

5.7 

5.3 

N-.:.t a.scerta.ined* 


- 


106 

114 


As Table No. 10 shows, 65% cf the officials in urban aroas^^ 
and 56% in rural areas agreed x^ith the statement | while 28% cf 
the urban sample and 39% of the rttr.al sample did not agree with 
this .statement. 



By wry of sTOTiffiilng up tho survoy results of the officials* 
wa nay say:- 

Tho attitude of officia3s towards coiruption in gcnordlls 
rnach loss sharp than that of the citizens, 
when questioned about corruption in their own dopartnents, 
the majority of the officials in the Police and the D.T.l, 
considered that •orruption was widespread in their depart- 
ments whereas the. cemnunity development rnd Postal 
officials felt that there was little of it in their depart- 
ments. A considerable ntoaber of the health officials did 
not express any opinion; esaong the raaaining, the majority 
were of the opinion that there is little corruption in 
the department. 

a considerable percentage of officials also view poli-S.cal 
pull to bo import. ant. However the percentage of officials 
who had direct experience of political pull in their own 
affairs is small. 

There is a marked difference between the tirban and rural 
officials in their advice to the citizens towards the use 
of direct approach as against approa.ch through contact 
persons in that the former is more in favour of direct 
approach than the latter, 

.•’ll overwhoLming percentage of officials perceive that 
public ’.n relations with the administration are either 
goodyCr very. good. :■ 
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6, A large porconta.go of officials fool that the public thinks 
that the public servants arc courteous and well behaved 
tovrards the public, 

7, *is regards the inpact of ccEtaon miin'e vi .ws on the admini- 

stration, the officials’ views are evenly divided,' But 
about the concern of public servants for the views of the 
ceznmon man, more than half the officials ( 65 % in the urban 
sample and 56 % in the rural sample) seem to pay a. lot of 
attention for public’s reactions and responses to their 
activities, . 

Conclusion t- 

On the whole, therefore, the officials seem to have a more 
satisfactory opinion about their own actions and behaviour towards 
the citizens. However, there are, even among the officials, some 
who are not satisfied in these respects. Attempts should therefore 
be directed to shake the complacency of those who are satisfied 
.and examine the areas of dissatisfaction of the rest so that the 
gulf between mutual images of the officials and the citizens is 
bridged and both obtain maximum satisfaction with o-ach other, This 
is necessary in view of the fact tha.t officials of certain depart- 
ments ore also in the relationship of citizens to the departaunts 
other than their own. The citizen-ruler complex in a democracy 
is mutually interacting and as such a bettor rapport should be 
established between the two sides of govenament, namely 


citizens and officials* 
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To concludo: "Tho pro.ctical problun in m?jiy countriGs,” 
in tha words of Pr,;f, Rabs “is to introduco a sufficient 
degree of iraproveiaent in the civil service to persuade the citizens 
that the imago they have hitherto had of tho civil servant was 
■ biased and therefore unjiist. To enhance tho public osteon in 
which civil servants and politicians ore hold is a difficult 
operation, to which social psychologists, sociologists and political, 
scientists might well give their attention, 





2, ¥.A. Hobson: ' Tho Governors and the Governed, 

George iJ.len and . 1964/ 

p, 21 « 



